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INTRODUCTION ' 



A booklet on observing;, screening and asspssing children s 
development must beg^n with some mention of overall program 
goals.' The Head Start Performance Standards set the- overall 
•goals for programs. Each program interprets these .goals 
and objectives. Sometimes this occurs unconsciously and 
informally. It is, however, important for staff and parents 
to discuss -the ^oals they have in mind for their childreij s 
preschool experience and attempt td reach some consensus. 
If this does not happen, one teacher may design activities 
with one goal in mind, and other teachers will have -other 
goa.ls in jtiind. ^ * • ' _ 

Some programs choose as their priority the development of 
specific preschool skills. They measure, the success of 
their program by the child's ability to attend in a group 
setting and by his/her pre-math and pre-reading skills. 
Another program emphasized the development of the child s 
rself-concept or. sense of independence. Still another 
. emphasizes the child's abilityto solve problems and learn 
from new situations. 

In any event, when \h§ staff knows what it wants to" promote 
and develop in its children, it will.be easier to move . 
ahead and choose the instruments that reflect those goals 
most clearly. It will also^be much easier p implement 
teaching strategies ta develop the skills that have been 
chosen as priority skills. 

Once program priorities have been cl drifted, ^ach teacher 
must forge ahead ^Kcl individualize his/her strategies and 
objectives to meet the needs of each child. This ^% not 
'.an easy task and continues.until the last day of school. 

Individualizing is really the process of developing a 
prpgram of activities designed ta meet the needs pf each 
'child. The process includes, several steps: • 

t Assessing the child'? needs 

t Developing objectives or goals for each child 

■\ 

% Developing and implementing specific activities - 
t-o accomplish these goals 

■ — 

„• Evaluating the child's progress 



Assessing the 
Child's Needs 



Teacher 
Observation 



Screening 
Devices 



This prpoess occurs ^^ver** and over again each day. -The 
teacher observes, for example, that -one chi.ld experiences 
great difficulty taking off Ms coat. when he comes to the , ^ 
group while ahother cHild can do it with no help. She helps 
the child who has difficulty and lets the other "child do ^it * 
alone. She has "indi vfdualized"^according to each child's' 
stage of development. ^ . 

':This booklet has been developed to help the teacher' insure 
that individualizing is done for all the children to as great 
a degree as possible. It wi^l focus on the first step: 

.assessing the child's needs. 

This first phase, assessing the child's needs, is essentially 
an information gathering process. The teacher needs as much 
information as possibljs about the child: what he/she can do, 
what he/she cannot do, special physical, problems, etc. 

There are many v«ys in which the teacher can get thi-s 
information. Thre^' major metiiods incltfde: 

1 . « Teacher Observation .\ . ' 

2. Screening 'devices artit behavior checklists 

3<'"'''Tn^epth diagnostic/frescripti ve instruments 

TWfr booklet is divided into three corresponding sections. 
Part I, Teacher Observation,- briefly discusses teacher 
observation /ind directs the reader to several excellent 

, references on the topic. ThiS^^short discussion should not^ 
be interpreted as minimizing the importance of teacher 
observation. It is in' fact, an essential process that , 
continues on a daily basis. The teacher must continually 

. refinfe his/her ability to observe and to analyze^the inform- 
ation collected! . Only then can he/she adequately individualize 
the program activities for each child. ^ 

Part II — Screening Devices and Behavior Checklists —focuses 
on specific too-ls which are useful 1n spotting possible 
. handicapping conditions . -These tools identify children who 
need further indepth testfng" and evaluation. Since these 
instruments .are really refi nements of teacher observation 
skills, there "is some^overl ap of materials. Information on 
informal checklists is discussed in Part I as part of the 
focus on teacher' observation but is applicable to the inform- 
ation presented- in. Part II., . * 
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This section contains annotated list of screening devices 
wh^ch is divided into two grogps: 

K Short instruments helpful in •identi1;^ing children 
, with suspected' handicapping conditions and who 
.'•should bei referred for further te^ing;^, * 

2. Longer instruments which identif:^^ possible problems . 
Bnd which can be used as pre- *nd post-test;^ That 
is,- the test can be given at the beginning of the 
* year to deter^nine the level at which the child is 
functioning. After three „or four-months the test 
can be readministered to determine the progress 
the child has made. 

Finally, Part II includes a discussion , of how a local program 
took one of the screening instruments and adapted it to 
suit thjeir own purposes. An'exampje of the resulting product . 
is' included. 

Part, III briefty discusses di"agnostic/prescr^ip.ti»ve instruments. - 
These instruments assess the child's skill levels in various 
areas. Iti addition, they provide the teacjier with a program of 
sequenced activitfes for children at each Itage of development. 

Part IVMncludes. a bibliography pf .several books that offer 
more information on screening and assessing children's needs. 
This pen also includes a Publisher's List of t^)e companies 
which publish the devices discussed in this ^booklet . W^tenever 
.possible, prices for the instruments are included. However, 
since prices are subject. to change, they are included merely 
to give the reader an indication of general- price range.. 

No matter what instrument is finally chosen, the staff must 
adapt- it to fit the needs and goals of the individual program. 
This can be at difficult process, but the end result will be well 
worth. the effort. It is only with accurate anfl adequate inform- 
ation' on a child's strengths and weaknesses that an effective, 
'individualized program can be designed.. The information 
gathered through observation, and screening and assessment 
instruments enatjl es "staf.f to provide appropriate activities. 
It is hoped that this booklet wiW facilitate that process., 
thus assuring the childrens' growth and development. 

\ • . \ • ' - . 
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THE TEACHER AS OBSE-RVER * ' ' , ■ . • f 



Head Start teachers can play a significant role in early _ 
identification of potentially handicappirtg conditions. The 
teacher sees the child Klaily in a social context which allows 
for <;oiiip^rison with the cWild's peers; also, the teacher 
sees the child for a longer time and in more ^ varied situations 
than most, other persons, -excludi-ng the child's parent? or 
caregiver. However, teachers shoul d, remember that the child s, 
diagnosis is Jiiade by a professional trained to. do just yiat — 
whether pediatrician, ophthalmologist, psychologist,' etc. 
The teacher's role can be tp provide data to the profeSsioaal. 
about the child's behavior in various developmental areas and 
in various settings. • ^ • . 

. '-•^ , • . 

Teachers' /udgments carry substantial vJfeight but are not 
definitivd^diagnbses of disorders. To help teachers gua[9, 
against making jufclgments that might be damaging to th» child, 
the following points- should be considered: , 

. 1. 'Look at the conditions or environment. in which the 
child's behavior occurs. For instance, a child who 
seems "never" to pay attention may in fact only'i>e 
doing »o in group activities. An observant teacher 
can then start to cheok whether-^he' child may *ave 
•hearing difficulties. 

In another instance, a "disruptive" chil>d may be 
receiving certain responses from a teacher or other 
children which reinforce the disruptive behavior. 
. -To' get a total picture of the child, the teacher must 
sensitively and systematically ob.serve the child, 
his environment, and his interaction^ with other persons. 

■ 2, Look at degree rather th&n just kind .of potentially 
. disabling condition. All children (ahd adults) 
occasionally engage in behaviors which could be 
considered. inappropriate or maladaptive. 

• ^ 3 Remember that checklists provide only -one -means of 
■ systematica-lly looking at a chUd-they -are not an 
. end in themselves.* Checklists should stimulate 
teachers in developing individualized programs to • 
help meet the needs of each child. 



* Developed by Joni Cohan, former Coorilinator for Ijandi capped 
Services, Head Start Resource and Training Center. 



^ OBSERVATION IS A NATURAL* 
i • ^ 



* Teachers nave the- opportuni ty to observe chi Idren- during 
normal activities io the classroom over a pehod of time. 
In making observations, it is usually unnecess3ry to set up. 
a speciaj activity which is differer^t from the classroom 
curriculum. Here ane a few examples in the areas of vision, 
bearing, and social/motional development, to show how 
teachers can make observation a natural part of their d^ly 
, routi nes . • , ,' ! . ^ • ^ 

. . f *' ■ ' • ' * 

'tf^as.jy/ Vision . , . 

To Be ' \ When the child 1s looking at boo4<s, building with blocks, 

Otserv- J . working puzzles, or sorting colors, h€ is workirig on visual 

tasks that requ\re good dlose vision. . Good distance vision 
is needed for running and climbing on the playground, seeing 
p'ictures on the bulletin board, and .recogniziog things and . 
people across the room. Watch the child while he is-dofngi . . 
• * ' visual tasks. Does he look directly with open eyes on what he- 

is doing, or does, he squint, or tilt or turn his head t« look- 
at an angle? 'Does his body seem tense during visual tasks? 
These'and any other unusual actions during v4sua.l tasks • 
'* may indicate a ph)blem„ • 

Heajnna' . ' ' / j 

Observe'the child 'during act'ivi ties" i n which he must listen, , 
such as following directions, repeating rhymes^ and listeningX 
• to 'stories. Does the child turn toward you when you-call \ 
his name softly? What does he do when there is.h sudden loud ^ 
— ne4se? He may'not hear ifat.all, or-'he may become extremely 
excited because he d'id hear it. . A loud sound may frighten 
' * a -child who' is used to^ilence. During music or stQry time, ^ 
he may not pay attention at all and disrupt the, class because 
he cannot hear the music or story. ^ . . *. . 

Because hearing loss interferes wi th.communicatiqn, observe . v 
. " the child when he is speaking and listening. Many hearing 
impaired children-have speech problems because they do not^ 
^hear well enough to 1 earn ^|^^pe?ch. Others will speak 
very little and will use gestures to cotrniuni-cate. watch what* 
the Shi Id does when you talk directly to. him; many hearing 
' \ r • impaired children will w„atc|i the speaker's face very closely 
^\ and ^espond to facial expressions and gestures instead of to 

'What is said. • 



- / • ■ - 

'Developed by JorH Cohan, former CoordinatoV for Handicapped' 
Services, Head Start Resource and Traininq Center.' 
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The c>i*ld with a hearing loss may also be extremely overactive 
and easily distracted; .these are behaviors that you may notice 
right away because they present^ a problem to you. You need 
to observe the child very carefully if he behaves like this,. 
40 t^ll whether he has a hearing loss or some other problem.. 

Social -Emotional * ■ . ^ 

In obseVvVng social -emotional developirent, a useful rule of 
thumb is to ask yourseU, "Does the behavior interfere with 
the child's ability to explore, experiment , or engage i-n a 
wi'de rangp of learning experi.ences that promote good social, 
intellectual, and physical development? The teacher should , 
be sure that the behaviors occur frequently or infrequently 
and in fatt interfere -with the chiTd's optimum development. 

The teacher should observe how the child interacts with aduUs 
how the child 'interacts Tfith other children, and the child's 
self-raanagement skills. In- daily working w1^ a .child, the . 
teacher may think about some of the following questions (as m 

examples):- - ' * , 

» - 

• How does the -child interact with adults? Does he. 

• characteristicajly, week after week: ' ' ■ 

Resist sepa'ration^^om his parents? CJing 
excessively to certain adults in the preschoftil - 
"setting? Sby^away from or act overly wary of 
new adults? — - . ^ • 

* display an-'exc'essive number ,ar va^'iety.of 
attentitn-gettifig bohavic^rs? 

Manipulate adults through^such tactjcs as 
dawdling, lavish displays of affection, nearly 
* inaudible voice level, tantrums'? 

^»vHow does- the child interact with other children? ' ^ 
^ Does he characteristically, week after week:- ^ ^ 

Engag^e only in solitar^r or' parallel play? /ail 
to initiate. activiti,es 'that -draw other children 
to him? 

Disrupt other children's olay?- « 

' Flit from one play group to anather, seldom " , 

settling in for ^ny length of time? 



i 
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'^rHow ahoQt'the^'chil^t^ self -management skills? Does^, 
\ he charatWistfca^iy, week after -week: ' ' , 

■ V ^*\Assumeir>sui^ficifent responsbilityfor self-help- 
. ]y^xl putting' on. ijitd taking of^ cloth-ing, feeding - 
irfd;^^r«t%^'fiimsel7r panng^^f^ his'own^ ' - . ; - 
ppssessilyn^i 'puttings away toys, anUinaterials,^ 
' ^ - * settling down atT^st time? • ' ^ • / 

F3il to engage in purposeful activities when >eft^ 

* to his own devices^ eojfiplain f'l ^on*t knovi what . 
to do?^* ^ - . ' 

Refuse to, enter into new situation, expVorp novel 
materials! exe'^riment' with different w^ys of' - , 

• usiho; familiar materials? .^Appear overly frightened 
by dogs, Youd-noises a'nd;voices, sireps, storms , ^ 

' and other. unexpected •stimuli? / 



unexF 
iw^F 



Extribit few loping aj?ri probl€m-solving behaviors? 
Have a^ tantrCrm ^ give up^too .easily whe^ij confronted 
by a frustrating srtuatien? 



\r'-. 
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•GUIDES FOR.LDOKIN'G AT XHILOR^N IN THE HOME & CLASSROOM: 
BEHAVIOf^ CHECKLISTS * 



Intrx)duction ' . • " ^ * 

People 'Of t,en want to k'ndw what kinds of things they" should , 
expect a chi1d*^to be doing duriog^ the time he or she is.ifi . 
Head Start. One wa}^ of , answering t^is question is to say 
that you mi^ttt expect a Head Start c h f 1 dt^tfto|||fr thincis 
^that *most oth^r' chi Idren of the^ saiag^jpg]S^|HBaP5 . (Tor^ " 
example, most four year old^ can correcrf^pDin't^to their 

)se,' mouth, *ear^ , and many other parts 'of their body,* - 
'might'^'^xpect that, if a^ked,, most Head- Start children^ 
Jo this also.)' Anpther way of answering the , "question ^ ^ • 
say that you fbhogid expect tbe chi^d to keep, on doing ' . 
the things he or shejs already doing ( regardless , of what ^ 
most.other kids of the same age can^ j, but alsQ expect 
that new things - will* g radually appear: ( &ven J f most ot her^ • , 
four ye^ir oTds can poi nt to many >artVof' their bqdy^hVTour ^ " 
Xear old who can* only point to his^nqse and mouth will 
probably need some time tb learn to point to other body parts O^l^ 

Both of these answers are accurate. It -is important , to 'know . 
what to expect- in\the normal course -of development '^(A ^ t 
Developmental Scale of expected tasks for ^II^S4ren 0-6 yeJSlPf^i;^ ./ 
i's available .through HSRTC. See Bibliography). However, 
i't is^ also important .to know that just because a chtld is not 
'doing' some, or^many, things* that other chi^ldren of ti]^ ^^-^S - 
age^re dping, you canhpt expect that he or sh^ shoujd _ _ . 
automaticaTly be able to do those th-ings. The. progress ma'y • > 
.come about slowly., * . ' ' , ^1 ' ^ 

The use of-mntten guides when- looking at cjiildi^ep^ is "one 
way of helping 'to ufiderstandivhat is ^expected in the- norma^l 
course of child development.' Also, written guides ^can help 
parents, teacher^, spejcial ists , and othe*?s to ftgure out 
specific ^things that a child seems 'to be able to do/aj a- > 
particulaVttime - . . 

What Are These Written 'Guides ? . * , ~ . ' 

The guides are lists of thi^ngs that most children cart be 
expected .to do at different* ages. They are often called 
behav'ior chtK:4cTist s . These checklists have be^Q^put tp^gether 



nhis. information (pages 8 to 16f-was supplied by the 
l^innesDta OCD/BEH Collaborative Projept; St. • P^ul e^ininesota 
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by people who have observed many different things about * < 
children a^^ threy develop during the early years of ' their 
^liv^. Some of these, things include: 1) the way children 
talk, how they use words and malce sentences; 2) the, way • 
children take care of themselves, how they put on clpthes, 
eat, wash themselves, etc.; '3) the way children get afong 
with other people, how they play with ottter children and 
respond to adults; 4) the way children coordinate their 
movements, hovy-^they walk, run, hold spoons, etc: 

So "now you have arl inkling of whal^the behavior checklist 
is aTl about. It is a tool for >^ to use, *to .help you 
figure out what kinds of things you see children daing, and 
to h^lp you chart or record these things in a meaningful 
way. - . . 

Continue reading. ^The fallowing is some information we have 
put together, telfing about some of- the developmental areas 
^Tia^tTf^e~clieckJist~cdf! help jl|u lUok atrsome of the reasons 
for using, a bfehavior checklist/ some ways to use aJDehavior 
check] isti and ^om^xautions you might want to be aware -of 
wlien using a behavior checklist. 

SKILL AREAS* 

ft f , 

The' folliSwfng are the usual areas covered^by currently* 
available checklists. 



Cogni tion - - • ' 

Cognition rebates to the ability to rememt5er, to tell the. 
difference between important^ and unimportant activities, 
to pay attention (attending) to important experiences,, to 
recognize patterns like shapes and melodies, to recognize- 
things in thfeir correct order, to tell tfje difference 
b&twe.en two things to keep up with the speed of information 
being communicated, to not be distracted by background 
activity like noise, etc. . 

Exampl es : 

-a. €an compare three pictures (which one istiqqer), 
b." Can reassembfe a <;irc1e which has been cut jjr 
' . four pie-shaped pieces. 

' c. Can imitate folding a six inch -square of paper 
twice to form a triangle* 



vMotor , • , ' '. 

^ . , ' / . 

This area relates primarily to the movement and us^of the 
large and ^mall muscle>groups of the body. Larqe/museles , 
are those we use for walking -(large Teg museles/, lifting - 
(usually back and shoulder muscles), throwing/the biceps, 
triceps, and back muscles), etc. These move^nts are called 
gross motor because they relate to musele 'a/tivity which 
doesn't necessarily call for precision. Sriiall muscle movement 
(called fine motor) examples are working, 'with fingers (tying 
shoes., writing, picking up marbles) or perhaps using the" toeS 
to make a l-etter in the sand. - , ' 



Examples: ^ 

- c ' 

a-. Catches an eight infh ball bounced to him from 
four to six feet away. 

b. Prints'simple words. 

c. ^ Climbs to playground slfde.and slides down. 



Self-Help 

Self-help skills relate to thost' activities we do which 
imply caring for ourselves, like eating and knowing which _ 
utensils to use (peas don't stay on a knife very well), being 
able to dress and get all thh buttons .buttoned .(overlaps of 
course with fine motor above), burshing teeth, knowing how 
to use the toilet, bi; bathing oneself (and knowing, how to 
use a washcloth or towel). 

Examples: 

a. Dresses self ■e)^cept tying. 

b. Cleans up spills without help. 
Uses toilet by himself without supervision. 



c . 



Language 

This area deals with symbols like words and pictures, and the 
us-e of writing tools to express ideas 'syAiboli call y; with 
reading skills; knowing how symbols/pictures/words are used 
and what they mean; .and bein.g able to organize them in a 
way that i? meaningAil and whiCh communicates your idea to 
someone else. Speech is included since it relates to the 
use of words to communicate. All of this comes out of 
experience, which is basic" to language development. It is 
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diffucujt to find a situation where language is not a 
part of' this acti\uty.\ 

Examples'^: 

* I. Carries out three directions on request. 
. b.^ Listens to and, tells long stories/ sometimes 

confusing fact and fantasy, 
c. Uses the prepositions in, on*, beside, under, above, 

Snrf'be{fQW appropriately when Risked to describe 

own body position (four positions). 

Socialization ' ^ ■ ■ 

This Srea refers to appropriate and effective behaviors 
that invSlve living with other people. Almost all preschool 
behavior occurs with^otttfer people (parents, other kids, 
teachers; the family doctor, etc.)^ learning how to ^et along 
^ with others,. what is right, and wrong (yqu learn this from 

* parents-, te.achers, your minister, etc.), what to do when 
'Compafiy comes, how to play with other children without getting 
into -too many fights—these are all examples of becoming 
socialized.' Socialization Is learned through imitating other 
people who a re^ important to you,, participating in activities 

-where you want to learn how to do soraefhing, and-by communi- 
cat i rig with''t)ther people (hearing what they hav^'^o say and 
trying to make them understand what vou wan^ tojay). And, 
of course, whether or not ^ou get s'panked^ put in the corner, 
or are given a candy bar determines to a fair degree how 
muclx/of thrs^ "social" behavior you will do again. 

Examples: ^ * 

* a. Wliten playdng group games, waits and takes turns 

wi.th TTfiniinuhi of external control. 

b. Answers telephone efficiently. 

c. ^Enjoys dressing up in adul Vclotljes. . v- . 
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HOW TO USE A BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 

Befdre you or your staff use this approach, an' in-sei-vice 
>practi'ce sessi,on and >a follow-up in-service (perhaps one 
month later) is recommended. ' »' • 

1 Use one set- of checklists .(cognitive, motor, self-h^lp,y 

language and socialization) for each child /t(j be observed. , 

2. Thoroughly review a checklist prior to usfng it so you 
know what behaviors yoihwill be lookrng for. It is not 
necessary, however, ta memorize the sequences of tasks • 
on a checklist. • . ■ 

3 Start by looking at one cl^ild and at one skill, area at a' - 
' " timeT 'Practice »this kind of observation witri the idea ^• 

that you are developing" your own observation skills and ^ 
understanding of developmental skills tftat are important. 

4 Select those children who are having special learning 
" jieeds as the children you will observi^ at the outset. 

A parent with more than one child might want to select 
the child who may be showing^some special learning need. 

5 Observe the child during^normal activities in the home or 
classroom. Usually it is not necessary to set up a 
special activity which is different from the htwie noutine 
or classroom curriculum. 

' 6. Observe the child at different times, over several days, 
and during different activities. 

7. Observation periods can be short-5 to 15 minutes at a time, 
or less. 

' 8 Your prioAknowledge of how well the childf performs should 
help you 1C immediately narrow down th6 possible choices 
on a behavior checklist. . In other wofds, it will usually 
not be necessary to start with^item #l-a«d- §0 thro^ugh . ^ 
L every item. " • • 

9 Score a plus (+) or check" (y) if a behavior given on a- ' 
• ■ checklist occurs fifty percent (50%) of the time in a nprmal 
situation calling for that performance. 
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A blus (+) or check (>/) can be placed by a behavior on the . 
exact date it is achieved or when observed during periodic y 
' «:Hn a.;«;p<sment. ^ Recording the date that the observation ^ 
was made-is important. 
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11. Wo/e on to the next developmental area checklist, or. 
obserye other children using the same checklist. 

Begin thinking how you might use the information you have 
gained through this careful observation. How might this 
inforjnation apply to what^ you want tofteajcfr the child next? 
How might it affect the way you teach a skill? 



HOW-TO USE. A CHECKLIST TO. SCREEN AN ENTIRE CLASS 



Before you or your staff use this approach, an in-service 
practice session and a follow-up in-service review (perhaps 
one month later) is recommended.* 

Select one subject area' to be observed (for .exajnple, 
language) 

Assign five youngsters to each parent/teacher/ai-de to be 
casually' observed for two or. three days. 

At the end of the .observation period, have each observer 
completethe checklist for her/hisfive children. 

Rfeview each chifd's ckeclclist with an appropriate consulting 

I, speech clinician, child psychologist. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



specialist (for example, 
special education teacher, .etc. ). 



6.' Repeat #i-#5 for the^^fext subject area to be observed. ^ 



CAUTIONS • 



Just like alKother tools or methods, a behavior checklist 
can be- misused." Therefore, it is advisable to look at some 
.cautions. . • 

1. DO. NOT USE A BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST AS A TEST TO CQMPARE ONE 
' CHILD WITH ANOTHER. ' 

A checklist should behUsedVo determine the level at 
•/ which the tocher and parent should begin working with 
each individfrakchild. 
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. DO NOT BECOME OVERLY. CONCERNED WHEN YOU SEE THAT A CHILD 
IS'NOT PERFORMING CERTAIN TASKS OR BEUAVIORS. - , 

0 ' > . ' ' ' 

Too much coric'ernr, vrithoUt addftional observations and 
possibly specialist evaluations can lead to "^overteaching. 
Trying to force a child ,to learn will only result in more 
frustration for the chvld. ^ . 

1. DO NOT l^y TO TEACH A SKILL AS IT IS GIVEN ON A CHECKLIST^ 

» 

Each skill." can be broken'down into many smal^ .tasks .. 
-The process of breaking down a s'kill into small|kc: tasks 
is called "task analysis". ^ * 

DO NOT TRY TO OBSERVE ALL OF THE SKILL AREAS AT ONE TlME, 
OR^n ONE SITTING. \ ' " - 

This -would be too "Confusing. And children do not display 
"all skills at any o^e tim. Try several observations of 
a child's beJiavTor, during different activities and at 
different -timers. the day. This should make the obsei-vat 
process . ectsier' and 1iti©re accurate. 

5. DO NOT*TRY TO ^SECOND GUESS THE CHILD. ■. ' • .' ^ 

if you do not actuaTlir obseVv^exa.. child performing a skill, 
do not give him/her the benefif^f the doubt when marking 
^the checklist. Remember, checklists give a description 
' Tof a child'i behavior.- A' checklist is not a test, so . 
a child cannot fail, ""If you don »t see it, don't mark it. 

6. DO NOT EXPECT A^L CHILDREN TO FOLLOW THE WRITTEN ORD^R^. 
' OF THE CHECKLIST EXACTLY. 

For. e)<ample, children may skip some beha-vibrs completely, 
or they-may learn behaviors out of sequence.. ^ 

7. 'DO NOT BE CONCERNED ABOUT 'THE AGE OF-THE CHILD. 

If, a child's behavior can be described by items on the - 
* . checklists, then iti is appropriate to use the checklists 
.'with that child, no matter what' age. In other words, . 
. each child's educational program ^should be guided by an 
understanding of that chi-ld.'s skills and 'difficul ties,- 
' ' You-ol)serve what he/she is doing and what he/she is not 
doing>--and then you p!an what you- will do based on those, 



' "observations. 




USES -TOR BEHAVIOR CHECKLISTS ; 1-^ 

1. = AS A GUIDE TO THE NORMAL PROCESS OF CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
. ^ IN SUCH SKILL AREAS AS:^ ' • 

f Cognition , • , 

t Language ■ ■' 

• Social/ Emotional ' " I 

• Gross Motor , , . ■ , " - " 
t fine Motor ^ ' ' ' 

,A teacher's and parent's awareness of t+ie normal sequence . 
of skill development in each of th€se areas is Important. . 
It is even more important when the parent and teacher 
have responsibility^for working with a chiM who has 
special ne'eds which affect bis/her ability to learn' 
these sequences of skills. ' ' * - - • 

2. AS AN OBSERVATION-'SCREENING TOOL ^ 

■ ■ Behavior checklists can help gui demand direct teaCher 
and parent observations of behavior/ This "means goin^ 
beyond a simple awareness of_'th£>^havior, to the actual 
use of a checklist>y a teacher and/or par'ent to record 
^' t^. observed' behavior, flfehavi or checklists can help you 

r identify children who are having problems in one or several 
• areas of development. Thi§ identification may then lead 
to referral of children to specialists. In this way, 
a great deal of specific behavioral infornation can already 
be available to^the specialists at the tinie the child 
is seen. • ' " - '* ' ' 

3. AS A -BETTER WAY TO DESCRIBE THE BEHAVIOR OF ANY CHILD 

A. comp-leted checklist destri bes the level of skill 
development a child has reached in each qf the skill areas 
observed-"' No label is plffced on a child when you use a i 
. behavior checklist. , , 

. 4. AS, AN EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT TOOL FOR CHILDREN WITH OBVIOUS 
SPECIAL NEEDS 

Behavior checklists help teachers and parents to make , 
on-going educational assessments of a special needs 
child's strengths and weakiiesses acrcrss many areas of 
development. Checklists are an equally-good tool for tlie 
educational assessment of all children. 
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AS 'A'*GUI'DE' TO TH£ EDUCATION PLANNING/PROGRAMMING FOR 

ANY CHILD - ' . ,., , . • * 

' Checkl'ist systems also provide educational guides.. These 
:can guide the teacher and -parent in planning activities 
and learning experiences which are appropriate to each 
etiil(i's rate of growth and development. ' 

Ta? a TOOL FOR EVALUATION "of THE PROGRESS OF ALt CHILDREN • ' 
' IN A PROGRA^^ : . . ■ /. " 

As a 'Straightforward evaluation approach, all children 
4night be assessed at the beginning and end of the program 
year (perhaps in the middle of the year also) by using the 
behavior 'checklists, this as^sessment migtit pr"ovide 
informatYfin about the strengths and weaknesses of thd 
. children as a group, and could suggest where the curriculum 
is strong, wheVe the curriculum may need modification,- etc. 

AS A TOOL TO fNHANCE CJ3MMUN I CATION BETWEEN ADMINISTRATIVE.' 

OR COORDINATOR LEVEL STAFF 'AND TEACHING STAFF; BETWEEN ^ 
' ALL HEAD START STAFF MEMBERS AMD SPECIALISTS; BETWEEN 
' HEAD START STAFF, S^'ECIALISTS, AND PARENTS- ^ ^ 

- Behavior checklists .can help to. direct everyone's attention 
■ to specific, identifiable behavior^when you are observing 
and/or tallying about children. Checltttsts might help reduce 
some of the confusion that, of ten results Hhen dif/erent 
people, with differing' points of view try to descnjje 
' problem are^s and strength areas ef children. ^ , • 



SOUKCES OF'ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



V . - 

Several excellent sources of information are available 
to assist the teacher and staff to develop their powers 
of observati6n. The reader is directed to the following - 
ruaterials: 



t OBSERVATION SKILLS. FOR CHILD OEVaOPMENT PERSONNEL 
by David Kurtz, Ph.D., Aud'io-Visual Services, 
Willard Building," the- Pennsylvania State^ University. 

• 

This kit consists of 6 filmstrfps, cassette tapes, 
instructor's manual and a student wo t^k book. It is 
a self-Tnstnuctional , indepth training program for 
developing teacher observation skills. Kits are 
available for loan to IJegion III Head Start programs 
through the Head Start Resource and Training Center. 



• OBSERVING AND RECORDING THE- BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN: 
^PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING, Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University/* 

This^ book gives concrete suggestions on how to- record 
children/s behavior and what to do with the finished^ 
product. 



t OBSERVE, DEFINE, DEVELOP, EVALUATE (ODDE): A 
PROCESS FOR ASSESSMENT AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
by Nancy Backer Stark,. Head Start ResoJrce and Training 
• *Cent€r, University of Maryland Univer$.ity College, 
Conferences & Institutes Di.visiQn. 

The ODDE is an instructional iTio*i|| which provides 
' a method of training Head Start pfff in assessing 
the individual strengths and needs of the children 
. 'N in their classes. An optional video-tape accompanies 
the module and is available-on loan from the Head 
Start Resource and Training -Center. ^ ^ 
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CHOOSING A SCRSENINlS INSTRUMENT 

t 

* 

Thenoleof the preschool tteqher is, to provide farefully . . , 
planned Activities which are appropriate to the develppmental 
level of the children. In orde>> to do this, the teacher must 
have an idea of what to expect of the preschool' child. He/she 
needs some understanding of developmental levels for the young 
child. . In addition^ 'the teapher mast know juSt where his/her 
children are in their development. ^ 

Observation skills help to determine the functioning level : 
of each chiVd. Screening instruments ahd behavior checklists 
help focus teachfr observation in dVder to ga;ther more informa- 
tion in a shorter time. The information is often quite specific 
and covers a whole range of functioning: social, emotional, 
cognitive, gr«s and fine motj^r, language.* • These devices help 
to pinpoint eacfv chi-ld's strengths apd weaknesses. Both obvious 
and^Siibtle_differences in the children's functioning will be 
seen. B^^ using such instruments and collecting ongoii^ data 
on the children's performance, the teacher will know exactly 
what skills each child has mastered, what skills the child is ^ 
currently engaged in learning and whether the child Is actually 
acquiring new skills. This , is no easy task. • 

The following ihformatioR on specific screening instruments 
and behavior checklistsjs offered in the hope of assisting 
programs in choosing appropriat*e measure* to gather b-jhavioral 
data on their .children. Sudr^instruments can be' a great - 
support to.the "teacher in his/her attempts to developv activities 
which' correspond to the_^children's development.^ 

There are literally hundreds of instruments to test and screen ' 
pr'eschool- children available on the market today. It is terribly 
difficult for staff to sort through this mpuntain and decide 
which, if any, are appropriate for their program. Some of the 
most often used instruments are listed here. They are grouped 
and annotated in an attempt to help prografns choose and implement 
a' device more wisely. No- particular instrument is recommended 
because so much of the meril of an instruntent derives from the 
■program priorities, the needs of a Speci'fic group of children 
and staff and the way in which an instrument is used. » 

The a'nnotated list is divided into two groups: 

• screening, for referrals 

t 'screening for developmentsil' levels 

Following the annotated list is a section discussing how one 
Head Start program aaapted.a commercially prepared screening . 
device to suit its own ourposes. ' 
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■ SCREENING- FOR REFERRALS ' . _ . * ' 


' * Tntroduatian 

t i 


-These instruments are short instrumetits which are designed to ^ 
be used on all children earty in the year. Th'ey identify 
Children wh6. should be referred-ior further screening and- . - 
spot suspected 'handicapping conditions.- This group includes: \ ' 

f Communixati ve Evaluation Chart ' - 

. - ' . .'- 

«. Denver, Prescreening Developmental Qyestionnaire 
■ . (Denver PDQ) ■ 

t Developmenteil -Indicators for the Assessment of 
, ' Learning (DIAL) » '< ; ~ . ' ' ^ 

t Developmental Screening Qu^tionnaire fop Preschool ' 
■ Children ' " ... 




• Observational Checte^fst for Referral ' 

Th^* fnllnwing. lic;t corrfeains information on the developer 
or distributor, the "age range of children with whom it can 
' be- used, the method of administration, its aim, and the 
various subtests when appropriate. ' - 1 

4 ♦ 

« ( 
* • 


V 


• 


• 

♦ 
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^ SCREENING. FOR REFERRALS ■ ; 

1^ ■ ' ■ ' 

COmUNICATION EVALUATION CHART ' . ' 

Educators ^Publ is.hing Servicp.,. Cambrj'dge, Massachusetts 
Age Range: 0-^5 years 

Adminis^tration: IrK^iviclual checklist of 'items categorized by 
age; 5-10 minutes ' ' ■ . . 

Aim:' Screening device that gives an impres.sion of child's overafl 
t abil ities ^ * \ 

Subtests: Language • ' ^ *^ ' ' * ' 

, Physical Growth and Development - ^\ 
Motor Coordination ' ' * • 

Visual -Motor Reswnses ; - ' 



DENVER PRESCREENING DEVELOPMENTAL QGESTIONNAIRE (DENVER PDQ ) 

LADOGA, Denver, Colorado * ^ .a 

Age Range: 3 months - € years * - 

Administration: Individual checklist consisting of ten age-appropriate 
questions arranged in chronological ofoier; 5 minutes' 

Aim: Prescreening tool to select those children who shoU^d be 
further screened 



DEVELOPMENTAL INDICATORS FDR THE ASSESSMENT 'OF LEARNING (DIAL ) 

DIAL, Inc., Highland Park, Illinois 

Age Range: 2 1/2-5 1/2 years 

Adminis traction: Ind1vidua^4y ; 20-30 minutes 

Aim: Developed in "an attempt to identify. children with poteatial 
leaning problems. Intent is to help' develop recommendations 
for intervention and/or remediation. 

S^ubtests: Sensory ' , 

Gross and Fine Motor 
Affective 
Social 
Conceptual 

Language . ' „ 
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DEVELOPkNTAL SCREENING QUBTIONNAIRE' FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN . 
, Elizabeth Sharp, Tutcon^Arizorta - \, 
Age Ran^e: 3 -.5 years * " 

Administration: • lodividual checkLisf - observation method' 

Aim: To identify children who have. mental, speech, sensory, 
emotional physical or developmental liwiming problems 

Sutrtests,: Language j ^ - • 

Cognition ' ^ 

Self-Help , ■ ' - ' ^ , . 

Soci-al -Affective ; ^ v"/^ * - 

Physical Health 



OBSERVATIONAL CHECKLIST FOR REFERRAL 

Dr. Joyce Evans, Austin, Te)jas . - / " . ' - \ 

Age Range: Preschool . • » . 9 

^Administration: IniiViduaV chfeckl ist. of problem. behaviors/conditions 

Aim: Designed to assist the classroom teacher in identifying 
.those children in need of referral for additioijal testing 
and/or medical evaluation. Identifies children who might have 
piroblems that interfere with learning. Checklists are very 
specific and deal- with problems teachers can easily identify, 
* Manual gives good explanatio'n of terms used and procedures 
^ to employ: Alsj has parent checklist avaiUble. 

Subtests |(?aHh ^ 
Vision 
' ' 'Heading > 

Speech » 
, Social /Emotional 
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SCREENING FOR DEVELOPMENTAL LEVELS 

Introduction These instruments are looger instruments which give ttie teacher 
indications of the developmental or preacademic skill level on 
which the child is functioning. Theycan.be helpful in prograrmning 
if they are administ^ed_in the beginning of the yea«^an(l the 
teacher uses the information to correlate appropriate activities 
for the chjldren. If the te^t is readministered three or fdur 
months latefV, the teacher can have some 'idea of the success of the 
prograrmning. 

" . This group is^ the largest group and has been divided into two parts>: 
tests which stress developmental levels and test^ yhich stfess 
academic skills . The Tatter are bfteti used to indicate /f a child 
^ is ready for kindergarten. The. division is anything but hard and 
fast and will be subjected to criticism. However, it seems helpful 
to give the Head Start teacher some^indication of the emphasis in 
these instruments. 

The instruments emphasizin^^neral developmental levels incluc^e: 

• Assessment by Behavior Rating . * 

• Carolina Developmental Profile 

' • Denver Oevelopmenta^l Screening Te$t 

,t.pevelopmental Profile 
• * ' • Preschool Attainment Record , ^ . 

• Presctiool c\nd Kin|fergarten Performance Profile 7 

• Southeastern Day Care Project Rati.ng forms 

• Vallett Developmental Survey of'Basic Learning Abilities 
The instrumehts^ emph^-sizing pfeacademic^skills include: 

, • ABC Inventory ' * 

Bas^c Concept Inventory , ^ ^ 

, t Boehm Test of Basic. Concepjis (BTBC) ^ 

• Cognitive. Preschool Inventory (GaldwelO 

• Screening Test for the Assignment of Remedial Treatment^ 

, (START)' ' ' . ' . 
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.SCREENING FOR DEVELOPMENTAL LEVELS 

ASSESSMENT BY BEHAVIOR^RATING ^ 
Elizabeth Y. Sharp, University of Arizona, Tuscon, Arizona 
Age Range: 3 years - S-^ears 
Administration: Individual checklist 

Aim: The overall purpose is to differentiate between a child's 

developRienta.l streng^fe and weaknesses. This is a diagnostic 
instrument which can be used to evaluat? children suspected 
of mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or a specific 

learning disability. 

• .J* 

Subtests: Physical Development ' ^ 
Self-Help Skills 
Language Development 
Social and Emotional Development ' 

• r 

CAROtiXA DEVELOPMENTAL PI^OFILE ^ 

Kaplan Press, Winston-Salem, Nort,h' Carol ina " 

Age Range: 2 years 5 years 

Admirtistration: Individual Booklet Form ^ 

jftim: Criterion-referenced behavior checklist designed to assist 

the teacher in establishing long-range objectives - to fncrease 
devejophiental abilities. Checklist i^ designed, to determine 
wNat tasks'the child can and cannot accomplish. ^ . 



Subtests: Fine Motor 
^ Gross Motor 

^ Visual .Perception 
V Reasoning 

• Receptive Language 
. Expressive Language 
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pfe^ SCREENING TEST 

ukltA, Denver, Colarado - 

At * ' 

?^ Range: 2 weeks - 6 years 

Administration: IpdividuaJ checkl i^^i terns can be administered 
or observe^! 

* 

Aim: Designed to assist in early detection of children with serious 
developmental delays. Contains 105 sequenced items. The 
' norms indicate age at which 25%, 50%,^ 75% and 90% of the 
chi^^en successfully complete items. 

Subtests: Grojss Motor ^ ' . ' 

Fidie Motor Adaptive ' 

Larlgua^ ^ • ^ 

I . Personal-Social 



DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE ^ . 

Psychological Developments, Aspen, Colorado* 
Age Range: 6 months - 12 years 

Admiqistration:^ Individual checklist - infprmant/interview technique; 
litems can be administered or observed 

Aim: Designed to provide an efficient and accurate instrument which , 
'multi-dimensional Ty measures the development of children. 
Provides enough information to assist in inaking programming 
decisions.' 

Subtests: Language , 

. \ Cog nit 105 . , - , 

; ' Self- Help - ' V 

• Social -Affqfct ^ ' ' ^ 

Physical Health ' ~ • ' 
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PRESCHOOL ATTAINMENT RECORD 

American Guidance Services, Circle Pines, Minnesota ^ 
Age Range: 6 raonths - 7 years' 

Administration: Individual checkljst - informant/ interview method 
or direct observation 

Aim: Provides an evaluation of the child's ph^ysical /social and 
intellectual functioning in a global appraisal. Provides 
information on'chiltj's usual behavior 

Subtests: Ambulation ' . ^ 

Manipulation 
Rapport 

^ Gomraunication - 

Responsibility ' ; . ^ 

Information 

Idealism ' - 

•Creativity ^ * . ' 



PRESCHOOL AND KINDEBGARTEN PERFORMANCE PROFILE ^ ■. •• 

Reporting Services for Children, Ridgefield, New Jersey 
Age Range: 3 years,- 5 years 

Administration: Individual Oheckl ist -'-observation method, . 

Aim' Evaluation scale of child's performance based upon teacher's 

direct observation. Points out, areas and .levels of development 
. where child shows deficiencies^and/or. reading for new . 
learning. ' 

Subtests:' Socia-l ' . 

Intellectual ■ . 
Physical 



s^heastern'day care project rating FQI^MS -> • ^ _ ' 

Southeastern Day Care Projeet,. Atlanta, Georgia* ^ • 
Age Range: 0-6 ye^rs 

Administration: IncTividual checklists - items' carl be administered 
6^ observed * , - 

Aim: Developed to provide quick feedback on individual needs, ^ 
Helps'to identify trouble spots as'well as noting things 
the child can do. Items are indicators of normal develop- 
ment sind are stated jn terms of specific outcemes. 

' ' * - 

Siibtests: Cogn-itive 

. Social-Emotidnal * / * 

Mptor Skills 
^ Hygiene and Self-help, * • . . 

' mini DE^EL-OPMENTAL SURVEY OF BASIC LEARNING ABILITIES 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Palo Alto, California 
Age Range: 2 years - 7 years ' * -. ' 

Administration: Individual checklist 

Aim: Evaluates various developmental abilities pf child to, aid 
in planning d« individualized learning program 

Subtests-: 'Motor i/itegration and physical development 

Tactile discrimination , ^ • , 

Auditory discrimination ' 
• ^ Visual-Motor coordination 
Visual discrimination 
Language development and verbal fluency 
. , Conceptual development ' ; * • ^ 



SCREENING FOR PRE-ACADEMIC" SKILLS 



Age INVENTORY " , , . 

* , ^ • / ' 

Research ConQepts, Muskegon, Michigan . ■ •^ ' 

Age Range: 4 yelirs - 6 years. • . ^ ' 

Administration: -Individual >y '- approximately 10 minutes - easy to 
score 

Aim: Designed to identify cHildren who might hav#difficulty .in 
kindergarten or. not be ready for first-grade , 

Subtests: Draw a man : ^ ^- \ • 

Answer questions about charactermics of objects . 
•Answer questions about gene»"al topics , 
Complete simple tasks with numbers and shapes 



BASIC CONCEPT INVENTORY , ^ 

Follett Educational ■ Corporation, Chicago, Illinsfs 
^ Age ftange:. -3 year.s -= 10 -years 
Administration: Individually - 20 minutes - directions very explicit 

Aim: Criterion-referenced test of basic concept usually considered 
essential to new learning situations. Deals with instructional 
and direction-giving words. Author claims list ts especially 
useful with experientally deprived, emotionally disturbed, 
■ and ment^illy retarded 

« 

Subtests: Basic Concepts • . , 

Statement Reffeti'tion and Comprehension 
Patte« Awareness . 

Note- Manual devotes some space to guiding teacher in seeking 
strategies for diagnosing and for planning strategies to 
meet child's nefeds " • > - , 



BOEHM TEST 0£^A$IC CONCEPTS ' (BTBC) 

Psychological -CorporatiFn, New;York,New York 

Age Range: 5 years - 7 years - can be adapted down 

Administration: Grolip administration - 20 minutes (in 2 sessions) 

• Aim: Picture test to check mastery of basic concepts considered 
essential to school success. Can be used for screening and 
as a guide ^flTr instructor. 

Subtests: Quantity . • - 

Number 

Space ' ' 

Time • . * / 

Mi^ellaneous ^ -j* ' 

L 

COGNITIVE PRESCHOOL INVENTORY ^ (CALDWELL) ^ = ^ 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey • 

Age Range': 3 years - 5 years ^ , 

Administration: Individually - approximately 10 minutes 

Aim: Measures achievemeirt in areas considececi essential to 
school success 

Subtests: One scale - assesses knowledge in followir>q ar'eas: 
Personal-social responsiveness 

Associative vocabulary ^ 
Number concepts^ 

Awareness of sensory attributes 
Ability to copy figures. 
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SCREENINGrTEST FOR THE ASSIGNMENT OF REMEDIAL TREATMENT (START) 
Priority Innovations, Inc., Skokee, Illinois • ' / 

Age Range: 4 years - 6 .years . ' 

Admi/ilstration: Designed for Group - 20 to 30 minutes - directions 
^ very clear 

Aim: Designed, to provide infonnatian concerning pei%formance Jn skiU 
' areas essential for school success , 

Subtests:' Visual Memory ^ - 

Auditory Meinory ^ 
Visual Copying , 
Visual Discrimination 
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ADAPTING A SCREENING INSTRUMENT * 



Often a.^Head Start program tnust look at the availatile screening 
instruments -and pick and choose^from various ones. The process of 
choosing an instrument must be followed by adapting it to fit the 
needs of the particular program. The following things should be - 
kept in mind" when choosing an instrument. 

• '^Screening" and "observa,tion^^ go hand in hand. Do the/ 
teachers have the prerequisite skills of being objective, 
observers of the child's behavior? . . 

• • Can the screening be done during the normal, classroom 

routine, or does the child^Have to be taken aside? 

• Doe^ the staff have a basic knowVedge of normal, child 
development? This is necessary in order to know if a 

> child's development is' outside the normal limits. 

• Does the screening cover alV areas of child deve.1opment - 
social, emotional, mental, physical? , 

t What will the sta4 do after a child is screened? Is there 
any plan for prescriptive teaching? Are consultants 
available when necessary? 

t How often will the children be screened? 

• Who will do the scrlfening? Will those persons participate 

in a traini/ig session so that all will be uiing the instrument 

* . in the- same way? ^ . w . 

Does the staff understand why screening is done? 

t When is the best time Cor times) durfng the day to observe 
children? i 

■ t Will more than one person screen the child? Should the 
main observei' be the child's teacher or an outsider? 

• t Have parents been infomied 6f the screening process wd of 

the results? ' , 

' ■ - ^ 

• Will screening become iSH^t of the child's record? ■ 

* Developed by Joni Cohan, fpr^ Coordinator of Handicapped Services 
Head Start Resource and Trkintng Center 

* ^ r - ♦ 
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_ INTERVIEW WITH PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

^ - ' — ■ — T 

The' following conversation was held between Diana Rich, Director of. 
the Kent-Qtreen Anne' s-Tal bot Head Start and Joni Cohan of the HSRTC." . 
The Head Start" program has recently adapted its own screening instru- 
ment. * 

t WHAT MADE YOU DECIDE 'TO DEVELOP YOUR OWN SCI^ENING INSTRUMENT? 

Rich: We actually decided to adapt and expand an instrument 
we had been using since 1973 -the Southeastern Day Care Project 
Rating Scale. We didn't'want to completely change' inst^^ruiiients 
. because the teachers were already familiar with this scale, ^e 
needed to f.igure out how to make, that scale more usable. 

% IN WHAT WAYS DID YO^ATTEMPT TO MAKE A MORE USABLE INSTRUMENT? 

Rich: There^seemed" to be no logic in the use of the SDCP Scale. 
It was something the teachers had ta do, a sort of exercise done 
• at the beginning and^end of each year. The instrument needed 
to mean something to the teachers. - ' . 

Also, we had->bits and pieces of infoatetion on each Ch^l^ti, * 
We were storing anecdotal observatiojisi daily plans, and screen- 
ing information in different places. As our Cor so-Ti dated 
Management Review (program evaluation) found, 'this scattered 
information made it difficult to do individual planning.. 



t HOW DID YOU GET THE MATERIALS MORE ORGANIZED? 

♦ RicTi: I arranged the checklist in a tabular form. That way, 

a teacher could lopk at a single pag? and see where the whole 
class and each child is in a certa^in developmental area. 'The 
teachers could easily enter in their observations and get a 
picture of th^ class and individual progress. It was mostly 
a matter of piy condensing the SDCP Scale into one page. 



t IF YOU'dID Tl^AT,.}^OW DID THE TEACHERS GET*INVOLVED IN THE 
PROCESS? ^ . ' 

Rich: Once you find oiit a child has a certain problem, what 
steps do you take? this is where the staff enjoyed their 
involvement. 




iWe had a two-day session. in October and divided the entire 
staff into groups ofJ:hree or four. By the^^ay, the groups were 
made-up of people from different cent:ers /nd with different 
skills." Each group^^as given lists of items from the rating 
scale, I made sure that each .group got a mixture of items , 
bydevelopmental arear aund age group. 

Anyway, each group eame up with strategies of classpom 
activities ,that would corre^spond to different levels of beha.vior. 
They sat and brainstormed over what they were already doing 
in the classroom and what they could do. 



• DID THE STAFF NEED MUCH HELP IN COMING UP WITH IDEAS?. , 

Rich: Nobody was stuck.^ I, was bilind as to what to expect, but 
•everyone tackled the session with enthusiasm and fun. -We 
actually had to edit d9wn rather than add to the idea^. 

h WHAT'HAVE BEEN ^OME RESULTS OF THAT SESSION? 

Rich: The staff now sees a>direct connection between what 
they've measureSi^and what Wiey can do about it. The teachers 
hav? created the next step themselves. There's not someone 
telling them what to do. ^ The teachei;s are the experts t)ecause 
they've planned it. 

Also,' now that the instrument has been printed, the teachers 
can't get over that this professional -looking booklet is 
something they've actually created. 

• NOW THAT if IS PRINTED, DO YOU LOOK AT THT INSTRUMENT AS^FINAL? 

Rich: I'm not convinced'this is the finaKanswer, but the way. 
teachers are using it helps them to look at behavior as an 
exa'mplje of Where a chil-d is. Ttie teachers can better see 
what to- work on in qlass. ' 

• IF YOU HAD IT TO DO OVER AGAIN, WHAT WOULD YOU HAVF DONE 
DIFFERENTLY? ^ ' . , 

Rich: I would have liked to have spent more time on th^ Original 
Items on the SDCP Scale. I dontt think the items give a wide 
enough range of what's happeni.ng' in our program. , ^ 

) 

' I think the staff t^>emselvfes would be excellent in expanding 
or chan^jng the items in much the same way they came up with 
the stral;egies. We may do that for a future revision! 



KENT-QUEEN ANNE-TAIBQT HEAD START' RATING SCALE 



Introduction Ong section of tT)e adapted Southeaster^ Day Care Project- 
^ Rating Forms is reproduced here* 

It includes the following: 

> 

• The directions used by Kent-Queen •Anne-Talbot ^(XQAT) 
Head Start staff 



t Summary classroom sfore sheet for 3 year olds ^ 

• List of tasks and their definitions for 3 year. old^ 

f* * 
^ t StYategies for 3 year olds 

7 

• Individualized Pl^inning Form 

The Kent-Queen Anne-Talbot instrument contains similar 
sections for each age level from two years to four years. 
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USING THE KQAT RATING SYSTEM FOR 
GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL PLANNING''* 



Enter , children's names at the top of the rating form. Following 
instructions given fojr each^ij^, place a mark in the box of each 
child who is able to demonstrate the behavior. Leave the box empty 
if the answer is ''no". - ' ^ 

The .center teacher Is responsibly for carrying out the rating System, 
Other staff and volunteers may assist*. 



The first, rating 



The second rating 



• The third rating 




pi 



The 



fourth rating 



is to be completed by October 31 



is to be completed "iDy ^January 3K* 
is to be completed by March 31, 
is to be completed by May 31. 



Planni ng 

If several children rate "no" on an item, address in daily plan book. 
Consult "Strategies", beginning, On pdge 33 for suggestions. 

•When one child, or very few childsfn rate "no" or an item, complete 
individualized PTanning form. Sample on page 32.\jS«^ect "strategies" 
suitable for use with individuals or small groups, beginning on page 33. 



Fol low-Up , -K. 

A three-year oMiwho rates "yesj'- "on 18 or iW)re items should 
also be rated' on the 4-§ rating scale. 

A three-year o-ld who ra%s "yes" on 8 or fewer items should be 
rSted on two-year oijl seal* and be referred to the director 
for consultant evaluation. 

A four-year old -who rates"yes" on 15or fewer items should be 
rated on a three-year rating^scale and referred to the director 
for consultant evaluation. 

Any child whose rating or behavior is a cause of staff concern for any 
reason should be referred for consultant evaluation no later than < 
November 3Q. Staff^Qbservations. and,;|j^trategies tried or currently m _^ 
use should be-record'M ob Individual i'i^Planning form prior to referral 
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CENTER: 



Key: 



DATE 



O DATE 



|7| DATE 



DATE 



- THREt YEAR OLDS 

Fil f in box -when <c 
answer is yos ^ 
Leave box blank o 
for no. ' d 

. — ^ • — ^ 


• 

V 




• 
































1 Coirpares size 




































i 

2. Counts three ' • 

































i 




3 Praniatizes ' 













— — 
















. 4. Uses plurals 










— . 






















- — 




> 

Conver'^es 
f^. Sings 







► 



















n 

■ " 







— 













4 










- 


7. Knows name 
















^ 




- 












^ 


ilames pictures & 
. tells action 


• 






























• 




9. Plays beside 
























-* a- 




A 1 








10. Plays with 


























• 










1— — . — , — — 

11. Helps' 


























V 










Knows & relates 
'2- to own' sex 




































13. Assembles 


4 ■ 


































14. Builds 


























1 










15. ^ Copies circle 






- 








f 
















■ 




• 


16. Builds tower 
























* - 












( 17. Jumps in place 








^ m 




« 












*4- 










j 


18. rWalks down stairs 
















* 




















^ 18. Balances 
























.4 










• 


2Q Thr'^/s b^n 




^ — 












■ 










*- 










21 . Is toil et trained 




































22. Uses toilet alone* 





































^ 23. ' Dresses 






























— * — . 






24/ Pats on shoes 








i - ■ -V 






• 












• 










25. Feed aloi^e' 


































26. Washes hands 
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«FOR THREE 



IlDS 



Cognitive ^^ 

' 1. Cpmpares size 
*■ if 



•2.' Counts three, , 
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3. Dramatizes 



4. Use? plurals 



5. C^^nverses 




Extends "niatoM ng-'^^concept toVize,. as "big or 
"little". Comparisons may be easy., but should be 
verbalized. Child chooses. betweer>' two items; 
"Show tne the little block'" (spoon, dol 1 , -etc, ) . 
"the big block" > • ^ . ..^ , 

" Extends .concept of counting to tlrree. ' ifnderstands 
process of. counting beyond two.r May rote count 
beyond tjiis. Ask child to "hand me three pieces^ 
Af candy front the bo#/l " (or three blocks from the 

^pile.'i , _ . ' ' ^ ^ 

■ ' Acts out.. Singly or wi tfi oVjers-^ simple storieV,' 

■ Mother ^o'ose rhymes and characters and scenes. 
Acts* out role pUying. TO^-make up from book,' 
or story that grmjp has been reading.^ , 

" Take ipto accounf that the 's'^und may be ^ • 
. different if the chi.ld comes fcbm a different . 
cultural, or l^nglage' b.3*kground. ' •» - 

•In short s^te'nc'es', answers ques^iions ,^''gi ves 
informati^, /£peats.", uses language to convey^ 
s>^16 ideasf _ ^ , ! 

s'ings'short snatches of songs. Songs*sach as 
^J'Happy Birthday^' ^^or "Jwi# Bells" pass-. - At ^ 
■ ' least one'chorus or verse. * ;^ 

1" G^ves first and last name. 



Names pictures and 
teJTs-' action 



/ 



9. Plays b.es'ide 



10. Plays wi.th 



Names' pictur£S, 'Mi ort request tells the action; 
i.e., "B*by is sleeping". Or can'identify the 
V usaae of things' in the pictures; ►"Show me the 
one^yoli'wear". Sfiauld be familiar things or 
actions within the child's experience. Does not. 
hav^>to,conr\ect aftions into a story. ^ _ 

Pla\«S singly with sustained, interest along side , 
■or tog other children or with adults, pets, or 
belongi*'gs wiih Tittle disturbance or disturbing. 

Interacts with anott«r child or c^ldren. 
*' Interpersonal ^lay with other chi Idren,. pets . , 
,gr aduHs. ■ ^. , , ^ 
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11. Helps 



12. Knows and relates • 
to own se;< 



Helpsat little household tasks or errands.' 
Chfid puts away toys or helps^set table when ^• 
as^ed. ^ 

Can respond correctly 'to "Are you a fjoyor 
a girl?." - • ; • , 



Motor Skills 




15. Copies ti;j^cle 

16. Builds tow^r 



17. Jumps in place 

18. Walks down stairs 

19. . Balances- • 

20. '* Throws 'ball 

purposefully 
over hand * 



Puts, simple parts together nat requiring much 
skill, child puts .things together such'as^ 
puzzles, toys.' 

Uses simple buildi ng bTocka,^€olbr: blocks, 
construction toys. Shows ^magina*tio«. Child 
builds' somethiJig >n sancf, builds with blocks, toys 



Draws b circle, ^ 
recognized as a 
e^losed, * 




ly "^om 'cbpy^'Can be ^ 
e. Tjoes fiot have to be^ 



.Stacks bTocJcs eight\high in imitation of gne 
built by teacher, j * " . ' U ' - ^ 

Child does so on^command or 1n imitatix)nr , Jumps 
on^bbth feet. , ^ / - 

V ' . ' 

One •s^ep'^per tread; Child ddes^so without adult * 
'help. May use hand rail. ' ' • ' 

On one foot fcfr one second. * 

Distance, direction and accuracy not ^Sienfial ,^ 
but should be mOre than. grossTy random, ^ 



Hygiene and SeVf-Help ^ 
21 ." Is toilfit traiMd • 



22. Uses toilet alone 



23. Dress'es* 



Exfer/rises-^blWder and 4uiwel control * . OccaTsional . 
accidents may happen. " ^ ^ 

Cares -for self^at .toiVet, gbes^t^D toilet alo^e^ 
without help|L knows paper^iihg./ \PulT^,up land, pulls 
(town own clotnes lj;utrmay nipuifp help. " , ; 

' ^ r - 

-Puts on coat or dress w>T^th\help on hard pa>ts, . 
but n^ed nojt butt;pn. ^ ' * ' 



24. B«ts on shoes Puts onJ^shoes/.-not *tted. ^Verbal directions 

permitted. 

25. Feeds alone Feeds self well alone; » ' . ^ 

26. Washes hands ' washes and dries hands^acceptably ^unaided. 



STRATEGIES FOR THREE YEAR OLDS 



1 . Compare sizes 



a. Usirrg large and small blocks form two groups 'each working wUh a 
different -.size: Le.t groups compare sizes'^ could be a-countijig ' 
experience to"^ompare tfre number of blocks used, in each group. . 
Stack the blocks to compare sizes. 
b\ Usin^ 'j^rs - different, sizes placing them side by side and compare 

c. Osing children - let child stand together with others to find out 

who is taller and who is shorter, 
'd. Take a walk to compare sizes buildings, trep, cars, cows, 
bushes, e-tc. | ' ' , 

CoJnts ft) three > ' 

a. Finger gagies/pl^y : Fish »live, song and finger play, Thumpkin 
b! Use -colored coL>nting blocks starting with three- 

c. Granting through mu?.i^ustn^ special record that counts 

d. bra^l counting group activities, counting children as they arrive 

e. Counting cups ^6f ir^ilk at noon or snack-^time ; . . • 
" ^' ' ' » 

3._ Dramatizes JL 

* ' \ 

' ' a. '^k child to take a role in the housekeeping. corner one day and 
assign another role in the cor-ner next day 

b. Read nursery rhymes and ha^ the children act out what is in tne 

" • rhymes. \ . , _^ ^.u • 

c. Read- ^ story and have the children act out parts oT the story. 

d. Show film strip about people Md have the thil^dren try to look 

. . like some of the people in tlT£ film. \ . -a 

e. ' Have.children ma,ke happy faceS, sad faces, try to look surprised, 

• ' try to look scared.' \ ■• ' - 

•4. Ijfse$ PVu.raTs ^--^..^^^ * ». - " 

)i '. a. Use flannel board to show single'bloek and more blocks, 

■ b. use singulars and plurals whan setting table for snack and lunch 
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c. Use songs (body part) "I've Got Two Eyes", Head, Shoulders,'' Knees, 
Toes ' , - • 

d. Draw pictures of faces so the children can pick out eyes, nose, etc 

. - - 

Converses ^ i ^ 

^, Dramatic pVay.Tn hbusfikeeping area: let child take a role 

Sing songs such' as "Good Morning Soqq^'. * y 

c. Take fleW trip to a pumpkin farm and let children discuss this*^ 
trip, "use teacher as model. 

d. Story titoe; give children several books, let them choose; talk 
with each .other, ask questions, ' ^ 

Sings ♦ • 

?^ 

a. Records - nursery rhymes,- songs that, teTl a stoi?y, finger play, 
hand motion. 

b. Opening: sing all together around the circle "Where is Johnny, 
Where 'is Johnny, There hen's..." "Good Morning to You" 

c. Lunch tt-me: make up, songs about food, sing the gracV. 

d. Circle Games: "Ring Aroi^nd^the Rosie", "Little Sally Ann", 
"Pop Goes the Weasel " ,""A1 1 Around the Mulberry Bush^'. . 

iCnows name ^ * -^^ — " 

a. Songs - Giving names of each child » * \- 

b. . Have child nam^'chiljd beside him or her. 

^c. *Game: My Naffie Is', sounding out name.ty clapping 

d. Name cards ^ * ^ - ' / * 

e. P'rint child's name on ^rt work . ; . 

Names pictijres, tells ^ctfX)n ^ ^^^.^J^ ' ^ 

a. Large picture story-books - Dr., S,€U§s*'' , ^- ^ . 

b. Posters - Sesame Street - teicTf^i?, posters - supemarket - ^ 
mother and baby ^ \: i \ . ^ 

c. Sequen^^ puzzles - Johnn^^ S^owiag^ Up Balloon, ^Seasons 

When. you -see some type of action in'^a picture," i.e., running, 
ask a child to get up -anti 'do t|j|^action. / • 

Plays beside i ~ • • . ' * 

a. Find out the child's -interests , " \ .* 

b. " Find a chi^d that he,fiVes and "let them be' beside each, other ^ 

during activities,- fteld trips, ^nd during lunch and snacks- 

c. let chiTfl bring in seething from^ojne and share it with others 
i.e., pet,, storey boolf, toys » _ ' . • ' 

d. »et children set the table for 'Ignch; let. an aggnessive child and 

a shy child do it' together. , ^ . . ' . 



10. Pla>s with 

a/ Encourage grouf activities ring games', Hokey Pokey, Little Sallys Ann, 
buck Duck ^oose* Moving games, my. hands are high, under thfe- stick. 

b. . Use, dramatic corner-store front for a puppet show. 

c. Bring pets for show and tell ^ " 

d. Teacher take 'part in games . 

n . . Helps ' ^ » * 

a. Encourage child to help serve snacks and clean up later. . 

b. ^ Help dole oul^^^ls in the tjathroom. 

' c. Help tidy up^Tcent^r, . . * ' 

• d. Help set up aj-t materials, show approval for th6 help. 

IZ. Knows and relates to own sex , • 

a. ' Identify pictures ih magazines. 

b. Line up for ba|:hroom ; ' 

c. Use pronouns -his, hers, he, she, etc., in conversation. 



13. Assembles 



a. Lego - building houses, animals, etc. 

^ b~. Simple puzzles^ 

"'c. Assemble blocks . ' \ 

d. String beads » y ^ 

14. Builds • . , _ . * ' 

a. To start block use, teacher builds next to the chjld. 

' b.. Combine blocks v.ith props such as trucks, cars^ and tractors. 

;*c^ Build towels vnth unit blocks • ^ . 

' d. Use sand table for buildTng ^ ; 

15. Caries circle ^ ^ 

a. Gfet the feel of the^rcles in the feel box with shap^ of circles, 
in different sizes n ■ ' • 

b. Action record: Can You Show Me a Circle? , ' ' 
• . c'. Find circles in magazine^, around the center, bring some, 

y circles, in f-rom home. . • .. . i. 

•d. Copy nrakfiic circles with finger '^in the air 

e. Trace circle" shapes JDn -paper 

f. Follow 'the Veader walking in circles- from the largest to as 
smalTa circle as all clan posstbly squeeze into. , , • ' 
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•16. Builds tower ' .', 

* - a' - Teacher build' a tower or hav€ a^fpur .year old work with t.he child, 
b' Have child stack books to carry to t^^e table at readifig time . 
' c. hIII ,two three-year olds baild invidi'dyal towers to see whose can 

■ rr^wUhfegrLincd^nlogs.^ 

wall for supp'ort. . ^ »^ * 

17. Jumps in place ' ' . ... • • 

>a.- Teacher an« Aid^ eath.hold a hand and; jump ^J^'^.^lj^' 

b. Act out Jack Be Nimble, Jack Be Quick, using a block for the candle. 

c. Play follow the leader. ♦ 

d. S-imon Says . 

18. Walks down stairs 

4^ t 

a. >H5B rocking boat steps ^ 

b/ Use balance' beam as a siep 

c( Climbing on the jumgle gym - / ; 

d. Hop and skip games tnarching g^mes & clat^j^ing hands 

19. Balances 



a. Hopping on one^foot 

b. Using the balance beam 

c. Walki,r>g with a book cm-the head 

d. Skipping 

20 Throws ball purposefully over hand 



y 



a. Throwing ball to e^fch other, kicking, rolling, bouncing 

b. Circle games - (hot potato) 

l:- Onf-KoSInS fr^cMld to childlnhuge circle for outside 
■ -play. , . ' ■ ' - ' 

21. .Is toilet trained ^ ' . ' , 

a. ^Keep asking child from time' to. time, '"Do you have to go to the 

bathroom?" ■ . ' ■ 

b Introduce him to toilet , ^h-iin 
• ■ c. Send children to toilet together SQ others can learn from chi.ld. 
. d. Teach child to hafldle.clothing. , 

22. , Uses toilet alone ' --^ 
* 

a 



'Gi|^*a group and as frequently as possible 
Timit as "health in the classroom'' 



Use proper wbrds^^ 
Use praise 



/ 
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23. presses . ^ ^ 

• a. Action song: „ Dress, Dress, Dress Ourselves, Mulberry Bifsh 
^. • i.e.. This is the way we put on our coat ZIP... 
'b. Dapper Dan. Doll snaps, zips, and laces 

• c. Oress-up play , * ^ ' , 
'd. Coat fastening contest with four year olds to get into the 

swing of things. 

e. Praise 'and lots of help- ^ ^ 

24. Puts on Shoes * ' • * • * • ' 

a. Dress-up in free play . ' * . - 

b. Plan gaTO that requires taking off shoes: Diddle Diddle DumplVig*. 
Run and slide in the socky feets • ' * 

c. Put on shoes after j|^t 

d. Draw around bare To^- ^hoe off, use foot prints later for wall 
decoration and xounting". 

e. Go through steps with ch-ild: 'loosen laces, put toes' in, et-c.^ 

V 25. Fe^s Alone ' V . - . 

a. Teacher, aide and volunteers take turns sitting next to the child 
at noon ^me. 

b- Constru'c^meal time 'in such a way^that it is. a time to eat and not 
play time. 

c. Model use of paper napkin 

d. f^del correct use of eating utensil 



26. Washes hands ^ 

a. Each child ir the center should be individually shown howto wash 
: the hands, i.e., wet the hands, soap and scfub tops and the palms 

of the hands, and then rinse them. ^ 

b. ^ Dramatic olay - have child wash dol.l's hands, givj|phem water to 

play in.' " ' . u ^ 

c. Fill sink up with soap and water, let the children play in the suds 
d-. 'Get a big glass j^r and let the children see how the dirt settles 

fr^their sink water and praise them for a job well done. 
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CHILD'S" NAME:__ 

• — ■ 



DATE & 
jSTAFf 
jiNITIALS 


""NO" ON RATING 
JTEM NUMBER AND/OR 
STAFF OBSERVATION . 


PLANNING:' 
' (WHAT, WHO, WHEN) 
' ^ , ^ . '. 


EVALUATION: 

(RESUUT, NEXT ,5T£P) ' , 
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DIAGNOSTIC/PRESCRIPTIVE INSTRUMENTS 



The instruments described in this section go a step, further than 
those described previously. They encompass the first three steps 
of 'the process of individualizing: 

• assessing the chi1d*s needs 

• developing objectives or goals for each child 

• developing and implementing specific activities to 
accomplish these goals 



They do not stop at the first step but'actually outline specific 
activities for the teacher. , * 

They are, by necessity, more detailed. When one of these programs 
is used, the teacher can pinpoint the specific sk-ill development 
of a child in various areas. He/she can also loiow the corresponding 
activities to help that child reach the next skill l^evel . 

Because they are so specific, however, they take much longer to 
•adm.inister and usually involve some degree of careful record keeping. • 
If 'a program decides, to use any of these materials, it is advised 
that' they 'do careful planning so- that teachers kiTow how to^use the 
material and fe?l comfortable witi) the items! Otherwise, discourage- 
ment and frustration will set in and the instrument will become a_ 
burden instead of an aid. ♦ 

Often program sp"fecialists such as education specialist or handicapped' 
specialist can use these materials with individual- children who are • 
presenting problems pr who have pronounced developmental lags. For 
example, a wild cerebral palsied child will have lags in motor 
development. It might be helpful for the specialists to us6 the _ 
motor development section of one of the following kits and then ajyise 
th^t teachers of the suggested activities for J;he skill level in which 
the child performs. 

Once again, all the cautions and suggestiotis gi*ven in. the preceding 
sections on ase of screening and devices and behavior checklists ' 
apply to the use of the diagnostic/ prescriptive pt-ograms outlined here. 

' '■ - 

This group includes: » 

% Behavioral Developmental Profile • ^' 
• learning Accomplishment Profile (LAP) 



Memphis Comprehensive jDevelopmental Scale '( 
Meyer Childrens" 'RehalTWi tation Institute Teachtng^ Program 
For Young Children: fTa^ual I IMJ^i Sequence Checklist 



* Portage Guide to Earl 

• Primary Education Projec 




DIAGNOSTIC/PRESCRIPTIVE INSTRUMENTS 

BEHAVIORAL DEVELOPMENTAL >ROFILE 

Department of Special Education, ^Warshalltownr Iowa* 

Age Range: 0-6 years 

Administration: Individual Checklist 

Aim: Critericn-refarenced instrument designed to measure development 
of haqdlcapoed c?nd culturally deprived children and to facilitate 
individualized teaching. 



Subtests : Communication 
Motor 
Social 



Motor " ^ ' j 



Note: Designed to be used together with Behavioral Nprescription ' 
' Guides which list in sequential steps appropriate behavioral 
objectives and activities to accomplish objectives. 



LEARNING. ACCOMPLISHMENT PROFILE (LAP) ^ . 

Chapel Hill Training Outreach Project, Chapel Hill, North Cai^lina 

Age J^ange: 0-6 years - 

Administration: Individual checklist - observation method 



i: Individual checkVi 
on identification of 



Aim: Focuses on identification of developmental l^vel of child; 

Provides ihformationjabout specific level of child's performance 
on a detailed sequential order of developmental tasks. 

Subtests: iGross f^tpr 
) Fine Motor 

. Soci<?l ' " ^ ' ' 

SeU-tt^ ' ' ^ 

Co^itive ^ , ' ^ 

Note: DesfgntKl to be used with Learning Act>ivities , a set of 295 
seque/iceiJ activities. , . . ^ 

An unpublished- shortened form of the LAP (the Smithf.ield 
Revision) is available through the Head Start Resource and 
TraifMng Center. 
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MEMPHIS COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENTAL SCALE 




Fearon Publishers, Belmont, California * 

Age Range: 0-5 years ' . * 

Administration: Individual checklist - observation method* 

Aim: Designed to assist teachers in finding a child's present level 
of functioning. -Scale is arranged according to age in each 
of the five areas\ The scale provides the basis for programming 
and offers structure and meaning to the programming process 
for each child, 

* • > 

Subtests: Personal -Social Skills 

Gross Motor Skills . . ' 

JFme Motor SKills ; ^ 

Language Skills 
^ Perceptive-Cognitive Skills 

Note: Designed to be used with the Skill Assignment Record 'which 
is a detailed account of the skills the child wijl be taught 
to bring him up to his prop^ developmental level and the 
Continuous Record which records progress and also indicates 

_ what further skills should be taught. 

c 

MEY6R CHILDRe'nS' REHABILITATION INSTITUTE TEACHING PROGF^ FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN: MANUAL I SKILLS' SEQUENCE CHECKLIST 

Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, Virginia 

Ager Range: 3 years - 6 years ^ ' , ^ 

Administration J Individual ^crtecklist - observatijon method 

Aim: Device for determining the. instructional level in areas of the 

curriculum and a method for monitoring the progress of the child 
. * through^ the curriculum 



Subtes'ts: loco/Hotor, Upright Positional Skills 

Physical Therapy . . ' t ^ 

Self -Help, General 
Language Reception . 

Language Expression - . - 

Personal -Social Interaction . • , ^ - 

Body Awareness ^ \ ^ 

* Pre-academic Memory and General -Information / ' * 

Pre-academic Visual Motor Perception ^ 

fiote: this checklist is designed to be used with. a list of behavioral 

objectives related to checklist items and suggestions for implement 
ing. prescriptive teaching in dafly program aQ|tv1t1es. 
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PORTAGE GUIDE TO EARLY EDUCATION • \ ^ * 

Portage Project, Portage, Wisconsjji 
Age Range: - 0 - 5 years 

Administration: A checklist identifying behaviors a child is 

not exhibiting • • , . ^ 

Aim: Designed to establish which^kiils a child does not have. 
These correspond 'to tasks and activities in a card file. 

Subtests; Cognition . ^ ' 

- ^ Self -Help 

Motor ^ ^ , ' 

Language . ' ^ . ' V 

/" Socialization — ' , ' 

Not^: The checklist is to be used^n conjunction with the behaviors 
and activities sequences in a' cajod file: 



PRIMARY EDUCATION 'PROJECT " , 

Learning Re^rch and Development, University of Pittsburgh 
Age Range: ^^school - > 



.Administration: * P>acement tests in each curriculum- area are 
administered to each child. 

Aim: Designed to provide identification of. ikill level of each 
individual child to allow^for development of skills from 
that \^evel/ Activities are provided for each- skill level. 

Subtests:^ Classification 
Quantifications 
GeneraT Motor 
Visual Motor " . ' 

Note: To, be used with the Curriculum which is self-instructional 
and allows each child to work at his own rate; 



'' PUBLISHER'S LIST 




* • 



. ABC^kyENTORY 

— ■ Research .CoBceptj 
^ ' ' 'tl.Sea .Pr Airport Road . 
' , r Muskegon, Michigan 49444 ' , 

• ^ASSESSMENT BY^BEHAVIOR RAflN& 

P*4zdbeth Y. Sharp - 
Department of. Special Education 
* . ^ tlniyersity of Ari^ona^' 



Tuscoiti^ 



35721 



BASIC CONCEPTS INVEN"5pRY . " 

Fof^tt Publishing Company *^ Q 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard 
• Chi cage, 'n lino IS 60^.07 



BEfiAVlORAL UeVELOPMENTAL PROFILE . 

•^ .^ Marstialltown Project 

4 ^ PreschooV Divi-sion^ ' 

^ Area tclucatiOn Agepcy Jf^;*.. ^ 
. " 507 Ja$t Anson . 
' * * -Marshal Itown,- Iowa 50158 " 

. % ■ • . 

BOE'HM TEST OF BASIC COljlCEPT-S' 

Psvcha lflqjca >xortJDration 
'304|East 45th Street . 
"X.NewCprk; New York '10017 



'CAROLINA DEV^PM^NtAL' PROFILE 



*$2,00 $pe(;imen4||et 



*$3.00 specim|n->set 
$ .25 plus p»tage 



/- $3.^ manual^- . 

' , $3.b0 'picture cffrds ^ 



Se.OOfor each 

>' • prescription manual 

$3'. 00 specinjgi^set ^ 



■I 



$ .75 each 



"TP Kaplan Press 
" 600 Jonestown Road • ^ 
' Winston-SBlem;- North Carolina 271 Q3 



A, 



.4 



Ct)GNmVE PRESCHOOL INVENTORY " 

Educational Testing Service 
► 'y^ir^ton. New Oe^sey 08540 



• •. ( -49j ^ 
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COMMUNICATIVE EVALUATION CHA^T * :^ * 

\ ' ' ' * * ' • ' * ^ ' 

Educator's PubTis^rtg iService ; * $ ,?5 each 

75 Moulton Street* ' ' » ' 
Cambridge^ Massachusetts 02138 



V 



DENVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST ' '* 

DENVE'R PRESCREENIN^ DEVELOPMENTAL' QUESTIONNAIRE' * - 

^ East 51st and Lincoln Streets • ' 2.00 forJOO 'copies 

^ Denver, Colorado 802X6 Spanish version 



available 



DEVELOPMENTAL I N#ICA^0RS FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF 
LEARNING- (DIAL) * ' - 

Random House EducBtional System^ Division 
•" • 201 East 50th. Street ' \ 
, New York,. New Ipfk 10022 

DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE, 



Psychological Developnjents Publishers ^ 
~ P-.O, Box 3198 ' ■ <^<*' 

' Aspen, Co'loAdo 81611 • tT. " " , ' ' . 

'Developmental, s'cre'^ing questionnaire fqr preschool c-hildren ' 



Elizabeth Y. Sharps 
Department of Specia4' EducatioT^ 
University of ^Arizona 
Tuscon, Arizorw 35721 ' . 

learning accomplishment profile (lap)4 

, .Kaplan Press * r^"-^' $2.00 Individual p»*of,iJe. 

\^ ' 600 Jonestown Road i 2.50 manu^il 

^ Winston-Salem, NoPth Carolina ' - 10.00 '•feearnlnq Activities 

27103. 150.00 k'it . 

MEMPHIS COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENTAL SCALE 

. . I. 

Fearon Publishers . 
* * 6- Davis Drive t« , " *' $4.00 forms plus guide 

Belmont, Calif %ni« 9400a, . ^ 



MEYER CklLDRENS' REHAB fL I TAT I ON INSTITUTE 
.TEACHING PROGRAM FOR YOUNG CHILDREN: 
MANUAt I . SKILLS SEQUENCE CHEQKLrSt 

" "Tteacf- Start 'Infonnation Project 

- Council -for Exceptional Chfldren. 
., .1920 Association Drive - 

Beston,- Virginia 22091 • ■ 



$4.25 



OBSERVATIONAL CHECKLIST f OR REFERRAL - 

Dr. Joyce. Evans, * 
Southwest Educational Developmental 'Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street ^ ' 
. ' ^ Austin, Texas 



{ 



> 



PORTAGE GUIDE TO EARLY EDUCATION ^ 

CESA 12 a 
Porta'ge Project 
~ • Box 564 ' , -J ^ • ' * 

Portage, Wisconsin 53901 

PfiES^CHOOL AND KINGERGARTEN PERFORMANCe\rOFILE 

Edtrcational 'Performance Assbcffates 
* ^ 563' Westview Avenue 
•'' Ridgefield-, New Jersey 07657 

■ / 

\ PRESCHOOL ATTAINMENT- RECORD ^ ^ 

■ Am^ican Guidance. Services ,*lnc/ 

Publisher's Building . 
' Circle Nines, Minnesota 55014 

PRIMARY EDUCATION PROJECT. 

Walker Educattonal-^ook Corporation 
720 Fifth Avenu€ 
New York, N.Y. 10019 



SCREENING rpS^ FOR THE ASSKNf-^NT OF RFMrblAL TREATMENT*; 
(START) ' . ' ' 

' ' Priority Innevations, Iq^ > 

i Pv^fiOX 7&2 - r ; ^ 

Skokee, Illinois 60076 



$32.00 

complete set: 
behavior checklisti^ 
card file, manual 



$4.50 Specima^ 
set ^ 



$1 .85" specimen 
set 



J 



$ 3*50 specimen set^ 
-$29-00 kit 



SOUTHEASTERN DAY CARE VWECT fJATING" SCALE 
IN EVALUATING CHILDREN;*; J'RQGRE^S '• 



• Day Care and cR-Hd Development CounciL - ^fe^O 

of America " ' ■ 7* 

1012 14th Street, N.W. • . ■ • ' 

Washington, D.C.^MOOS" * ' ' . - , \— ... 

■ . . ' . . 

VALETT OEVELOPMENTAL SURVEY OF BASIC LEARNING • " 

ABILITI^ ^ 

Consulting Psychologists Press ' |- $1.25 spec1m«n set 

577 College cAv.enue ji$10'.50 examiner's 

Palo Alto,.-Calif,ornia 94306 ' " '] . ' kit 



bibliogWhy ^ ^ 
cse^rs pr^schoot/kinbergarten test evaluations • * 

Edited aod prepared by Ralph Hoepfner, Ca»*olyn Stern aod ; . 
Susan fr/^hJrnmedal , UCLA Graduate School of EduCdtioii,^ 
Los Angeles, California^ 1971 . • * . * 



1 



EARLY CHILDHODtLtDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILORSy -] A HANDBOOK 

OF IDEAS AflD EXEMPLARY PRACTICES ^ ^ - ' 

Edited by vlune B. Jordan, Alice' H. Hayd&n, ^^erle B. Karnes, :^ " * 
Mary M. Wood, The*Cour>cil Vor fxCeptianrfl Children, Reston, VA, 1^7 

EVAluaTION BrBLlOGRAPHY. Tadscr/pt #2 



Publication of the -Technical 'Assistance Development Sys;;tgm 
University of North Carol ifia,„ 1.973 3 ' 



LANGUAGE 'DEVELOPMENT TE5TS: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY' 



Prepared by Pameta Rosen Attd Eleanor t. Home, Hedd Start Test 
Collection, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 1971 

SCHOOL READINESS MEASURES: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Prepared by P.D, Guthrie and Eleanor V. Home, Head Start Test^ 
Collection, Educational Testi ng* Service, Princeton, N*J,, 1971 

SCREENIN(^AND ASSESSMrNT OF CHILDREN: AN ABSTRACT BJBLIOGRAPHY - - 

ERIC Clearinghouse, University of Illinois, 1975- ^ ^ 

A. SELECTED LISTING dF INSTRUMENTS FOR SC^REENING AND ASSESSMENT: ^ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PRES6H90L CHRDRET< WITH HANDICAPS - 

^ ^ ' ' ■ 

Prepared by La Delle 01 ion and Geraldine Rodabaiigh, Head Start 
Technical Assistance and Management System, Chicago, IllTnbis.. ' 

TEST ANALYSIS: SCREENING AND VERIFICATION IN3TRUMENTS. FOR PRESCHOOL 
CHILDR EN, VOLUME 1 ~: \ ^ : , . . 

Prepared by Cynthia F. Str^ully, Project Connect^' 1-A North^ Progress Ave., 
Hdrrisburg, PenR s yT v a ni a, 1977. — ttt — — T^^~ — ^ ^ 
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